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The Nomenclature Question and How to Settle It. 

Something like a century and a half ago a pretty little erica- 
ceous plant fell into the hands of an illustrious Swedish natural- 
ist, who christened it, after a more or less cursory examination, 
Pyrola uniflora. Some time later an acute English botanist, 
discovering in this same plant certain peculiarities of structure, 
erected it into the new genus Moneses, and, ignoring altogether 
the earlier name, styled it Moneses grandiflora. After a further 
lapse of time, the same little plant, with its two entirely distinct 
names, came successively before two prominent American scien- 
tists for a decision as to its nomenclature. One of these, Alphonso 
Wood, adopted the later name in its entirety. The other, Asa 
Gray, did not. Accepting Moneses as a good genus, he deliber- 
ately " increased the number of synonyms " and " added to the 
perplexities of students" by compounding a new appellation 
from Salisbury's generic name and the original specific name of 
Linnaeus, and Moneses uniflora, Gray, is now the ordinarily ac- 
cepted designation of the plant. 

In this case, whatever the secret reason that actually influ- 
enced him, our great leader yielded exact obedience to that law 
of priority in nomenclature which certain ardent and industrious 
spirits are now seeking to apply and enforce throughout the do- 
main of American botany. Their primary object is to attain, as 
closely as possible, that great desideratum, a fixed nomenclature ; 
and, secondarily, they are intent upon doing strict justice, in the 
case of every North American plant, to the man who first gave 
it a published name accompanied by an adequate description. 

Taking any common binomial (they argue) it is plainly the 
second, or specific half, that belongs to the plant individually. 
Except in monotypic genera, the first half is shared equally with 
an indefinite number of other plants. Moreover, the first, or 
generic half of the name, is subject, in a constantly increasing 
multitude of cases, to changes that can not be regulated or con- 
trolled in any way. Ingenious botanists have species at their 
mercy, and are free to combine, separate and re-combine, and to 
christen the successive groups very much at their own sweet will. 
No conceivable law can govern the chaos of genera, for a genus 
is not so much a reality as it is a botanist's idea. A species, 
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however, or a variety even, is a tangible something, with at least 
a measure of positive identity and fixity, quite independent of 
botanists' fancies, and the part of the name which belongs to it 
as a species or variety is the one element of nomenclature which 
may have, and should have, positive permanence. 

This doctrine seems unsatisfactory to some because the spe- 
cific name is a nullity in itself, a mere adjective in function and 
usually in form. The present writer has always been secretly 
amused at the plaintive remarks of the eminent George Bentham 
concerning certain changes in fern names : " In ferns, the wanton 
multiplication of ill-defined or undefinable genera, according to 
the varied fancies of special botanists, has had the effect of placing 
the same species successively in several, sometimes seven or eight, 
different genera ; and it is proposed to maintain for the specific 
appellation the right of priority, not only in the genus alone in 
which it is placed, but in the whole of the genera to which, 
rightly or wrongly, it has been referred. This has been carried 
to such an extent as to give to the specific name a general sub- 
stantive aspect, as if the generic ones were mere adjuncts"! 
(Jour. Linn. Soc, xvii., Nov., 1878). Would he, then, have pre- 
ferred the greater confusion resulting from the coinage of a new 
specific name to go with each new generic one ? Surely not ! 
Then why seem to regret the maintenance of the original specific 
name? In truth, that was the clue to the labyrinth, the chief 
guide to the student of ferns while that swarm of evanescent 
genera prevailed. 

Whether we like it or not, the fact remains that the original 
trivial name is the only foundation on which we can hope to 
build anything approaching a fixed nomenclature. To ascertain 
this as exactly as possible for all our North American plants, to 
confirm it when already in vogue, and to re-establish it promptly 
and firmly wherever necessary, is the self-appointed task of an 
increasing number of American botanists. This movement will 
naturally encounter the opposition of inertia, perhaps of jealousy, 
and certainly of honest difference of opinion. The first two may 
be passed in silence : the third must be met and overcome by 
candid argument. Exactly who are friendly, who indifferent, 
and who opposed to this movement in nomenclature is not yet 
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clear. The proceedings of the Botanical Section of the A. A. 
A. S. at Cleveland will, perhaps, have thrown some light on this 
point before these sentences meet the reader's eye. Whatever 
action may be taken there, however, the first duty of the friends 
of the movement will be to formulate their doctrine exactly, and 
to organize the entire body of its supporters in some simple but 
efficient manner. Possibly the best method of doing this would 
be to present to the botanists of the country for signature some 
such document as the following : 

Agreement of the Botanical Nomenclature League 
of North America. 

We, the undersigned, botanists of North America, hereby 
mutually agree to use in our herbaria, and in all our published 
botanical writings, those names which, according to our best 
knowledge, conform most closely to that LAW OF PRIORITY 
which requires: 

I. That the first published specific or varietal name of a plant, 
given to it in accordance with the binomial system of nomencla- 
ture, whether appropriately or not, shall be perpetually and 
strictly maintained (only necessary grammatical changes being 
permitted) as the trivial appellative of that plant, unless by some 
transfer it should become identical with the generic name, or in- 
admissible because of previous use in the same genus, in which 
cases the trivial name next in point of time shall take similar 
precedence. 

II. That when two or more generic names have been regu- 
larly applied to the same genus, the earliest shall be maintained, 
to the entire exclusion of any of later date. 

On some such basis as this a sufficient organization might be 
quickly and easily effected. No officers would be required, ex- 
cept a volunteer secretary to receive the signatures and have 
them published. The few dollars necessary for postage and in- 
cidental expenses would be readily forthcoming without the 
formality of a treasurer. 

The reader is specially requested, however, to bear in mind 
that this agreement is not now offered for signature, but solely 
for discussion — for criticism — for amendment, if need be ; — or it 
will be withdrawn altogether if anything more effective and ac- 
ceptable should be suggested. As it stands, it embodies pretty 
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exactly that form of the law of priority which the writer believes 
to be the soundest, the broadest in its scope, and the simplest 
and surest in its application. Nevertheless it is at variance in 
some points with the views of at least one of the ablest advo- 
cates of the movement. Obviously the friends of the revised 
nomenclature must agree upon a statement of their dogma before 
they propose it to the general congregation of American botan- 
ists. What is desired, therefore, at this time is that those who 
are satisfied with the agreement as here set forth should informally 
signify their approval of it, and that any one who wishes modifi- 
cations should present a revised version embodying the changes 
believed to be advantageous.* 

Something may properly be said here in explanation and 
support of the form of agreement herewith submitted. It is 
purposely phrased so as to leave the subscribers free to use for a 
while yet the current familiar nomenclature in correspondence 
and in published writings of a merely popular character, inasmuch 
as amateurs and the general public, in the present state of the 
case, might be more perplexed than instructed by the new names. 
But the obligation is binding to use them not only in one's own 
herbarium but also in all " published botanical writings," that is, 
scientific papers, catalogues, textbooks and the like. The clause 
" according to our best knowledge " limits the obligation to such 
revised names as are now conveniently accessible, or may from 
time to time become so, in published works of presumably good 
authority. 

The formal statement of the law itself is purposely framed to 
uphold rigorously the first trivial (/. e. individual) name of the 
plant, wholly irrespective of its higher or lower rank as species or 
variety. In other words, accepting this definition, an original 
variety raised to a species retains its original name : an original 
species reduced to a variety does the same. Whether the vege- 
table individuality in question is originally reckoned a species or 
a variety is largely a matter of chance, and is wholly unimportant 
as far as nomenclature is concerned. It is the ORIGINAL NAME 
that must rule. Moreover, it is downright injustice to deny the 

* Communications upon this subject should be addressed to the editor of the 
Bulletin. 
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right of priority to the conservative botanist who modestly pro- 
poses a variety, and reward the rash species-maker by holding 
sacred the names of nominally higher rank which he emits upon 
the least provocation. The only safe, sure rule decrees absolute 
precedence to the individual portion of the name first duly given 
to the plant "in accordance with the binomial system." The 
wording here is designed to admit pre-Linnaean binomials, and to 
exclude all monomials absolutely from consideration. Prof. E. 
L. Greene has ably pointed out (Pittonia, Vol. I., pp. 188-190) 
the poetic justice of recognizing such names as Rhodora and 
Sarothra, originally monomial because applied to monotypic 
plants, and afterwards ranked as generic and provided with 
specific affixes in mere formal compliance with the binomial law. 
When ultimately united with other genera the original names were 
made specific. The argument for awarding precedence to these 
over the unquestioned specific names first joined with them is 
eminently plausible; nevertheless, to concede such precedence 
would be at once irregular and most unsafe. The line must be 
drawn somewhere, and drawn rigidly, to ensure certainty in the 
application of the law ; and where can it be safely drawn but at 
binomials ? The admission of a single monomial, however deserv- 
ing (like the rejection of a single false name, however absurd), would 
be a precedent of fatal import to the stability of the revised nomen- 
clature. Moreover, these names in their monomial state were 
truly generic and not specific, and were only accidentally and 
not essentially individual. Another Rhodora or Sarothra might 
have turned up any day to share the name and demand recog- 
nition as a new species. To be properly maintained under the 
law of priority a name must be not only original but individual, 
that is, specific or varietal and not suceptible of being legitimately 
shared by any other plant. Finally, the fit destiny of the two 
names in question is to figure as Hypericum % Sarothra and 
Rhododendron % Rhodora, while the plants themselves, in strict 
and logical conformity with the law, bear the names Hypericum 
gentianoides and Rhododendron Canadense.* 

*The writer has the usual keen repugnance to false names and a specially 
strong liking for appropriate ones ; nevertheless, upon mature consideration, he 
makes, without reserve, the needful sacrifice of these personal preferences on the 
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Section II. of the agreement is really extraneous, but the 
movement to reinstate certain wrongfully suppressed genera has by 
chance gone hand in hand with the movement to maintain original 
trivial names, and as both reforms are governed by the same 
general principle of priority, it has seemed best to embrace them 
both in one agreement. The signer accepts the substitution of 
Castalia for Nymphcea, Belamcanda for Pardanthus, and some 
other like changes, imperatively demanded of us as simple acts 
of historic justice. 

A third phase of the new movement in nomenclature is the 
citation in parenthesis of the author of the trivial name, whenever 
the name as a whole belongs to some one else. Under this system 
Moneses grandiflora, Salisb., implies that Salisbury is the author 
of the specific name and also of the binomial. Moneses uniflora, 
(L.), Gray, assigns to Gray the authorship of the name as a whole, 
but gives to Linnaeus the credit of first applying the name tmiflora 
to the plant. This mode of citing authorities is simple enough ; 
it is preeminently just; and it adds to the history of the name a 
feature of special moment, now that the trivial appellation is 
assuming new importance as a key to nomenclature. It is wholly 
incidental, however, to the main question of enforcing the law of 
priority, and, if incorporated at all in the agreement, should be 
introduced in a subsidiary way for separate signature by such 
botanists as may choose to adopt it. 

This somewhat discursive statement of the nomenclature 
question may be fitly concluded with the observation that the 
only way to settle it is to organize a league of the supporters of 
the new movement, and a counter league of its opponents (if any) : 
let each party formulate its doctrine precisely, apply it strictly 
and defend it boldly, and in due time the right side will convert 
and absorb all its antagonists and hold undisputed possession of 
the field. E. E. Sterns. 

altar of the law of priority — not a flexible law, to be varied now and again to suit 
individual tastes, but a stern, unyielding, absolute one — in short, a standard law — 
to be literally and unflinchingly obeyed. Surely it is not too much to hope that 
the friends of the revised nomenclature, both East and West, will vie with each 
other in the strictest possible maintenance of this law, from which so much is hoped, 
even at the occasional expense of cherished personal predilections. 



